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the hypothetical principles of the influence of tax on price
can be illustrated with a degree of refined precision that is
eminently satisfactory. But this advantage is occasionally
secured at a heavy cost. While the intricate algebraic for-
mulas may be worked out with perfect exactitude, the slightest
flaw in a single symbol may invalidate the whole conclusion.
Furthermore, the mathematical study of the pure theory often
assumes a simplicity of condition which does not actually
exist; it purposely neglects the all-important element of fric-
tion, and constructs hypotheses irrespective of their agree-
ment with the facts of actual life. If, as sometimes happens,
these hypothetical results are applied to the conditions of the
market-place, the results are likely to be unreal. Within
narrow limits, the mathematical treatment of incidence is
exceedingly valuable, but except where diagrams are em-
ployed, it is apt, perhaps, to be of greater value to the writer
himself than to the reader. In fact, the chief advantage of
the mathematical method is seen in the use of diagrams,
where an intricate point which involves the simultaneous
consideration of several causes can be illustrated with greater
brevity and clearness than in any other way. But when we
proceed from diagrams to the higher algebra, the use of the
mathematical method sometimes leads to refined calculations
of more importance to the mathematician than to the econo-
mist, and of little perceptible use in solving any practical
economic problems. It may even be doubted whether the
mathematical method has independently discovered any
important principle susceptible of practical application that
could not have been also expressed in every-day language.
That it has not preserved its votaries from error is evident
from Cournot's unhappy treatment of the mathematics of
international value. That it sometimes leads to results which
are likely to divorce still more the economics of the closet
from the economics of the market-place may be illustrated by
a slip of Mr. Edgeworth himself.1

1 See the extended mathematical proof (in the Economic Journal, vii, pp.
230-232) of the proposition that a tax on first-class railroad tickets will reduce